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ABSTRACT 



To investigate the validity of language usage as an 
indicator of identification with the Mexican American subculture, 
this study hypothesized that greater use of Spanish than English 
would be correlated with characteristics consistent with the ideal, 
typical, Mexican American family in terms of family of orientation 
and aspirations for future family of procreation. Data from Kuvlesky 
and Patella’s 1967 study of about 600 Mexican American high school 
sophomores in south Texas (cf. related document, ED 040 777) were 
used. With a few exceptions, the hypothesis was not supported; 
however, the exceptions indicated that language usage may well be 
correlated with certain attitudes, behaviors, and other subtle 
character istics that cannot be known without further investigation. 
Implications were drawn for theory, past and future research, 
methodology, and social policy, particularly in the educational realm 
(e.g., teachers must not assume that language usage patterns indicate 
other aspects of the student’s attitudes and values). [Not available 
in hard copy due to marginal legibility of original document]. 
(Author/BO) 
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HOW MEXICAN IS A SPANISH- SPEAKING 
MEXICAN AMERICAN?* 

Victoria M . Patella 
Texas A&H University 



Abstract 




This study follows up on Kuvlesky and Patella's earlier paper, “Strength 
of Ethnic Identification and Intergenera t ional Mobility Aspirations among 
Mexican American Youth" (1970), which was based upon two assumptions: 

Parsons' description of the Mexican American subculture as particularistic- 
ascriptive, and the validity of language usage as an indicator of ethnic 
identification. They hypothesized that degree of idcnt’Lf icat.ion with the 
Mexican American subculture (as measured by language usage) is inversely 
related to desire for upward intergenerat ional mobility . The first of 
these two assumptions being considered valid, this study examines the 
second, which, though widely accepted by sociolinguists, has been 
challenged occasionally. The aim here is to determine the correlation 
between language usage., as indicated by an index of use of Spanish versus 
use of English in a variety of situations, and other presumed indicators 
of ethnicity for the Mexican American subculture. These indicators of 
ethnicity are in two areas: characteristics of family of orientation and 

aspirations for future family of procreation. It v;as hypothesized that 
characteristics in these two areas which are consistent with the ideal 
typical Mexican American family would be correlated with a high index of 
language usage, that is, with greater use of Spanish than English. This 
study used the Kuvlesky and Patella data from a 1967 study of about 600 
Mexican- American high school sophomores in South Texcis . With a few 
exceptions, the hypothesis was not supported. It was concluded that in 
general language usage is not a valid indicator of ethnicity as it is 
described by the indicators used here. The exceptions indicate that 
language usage may well be correlated with certain attitudes, behaviors 
and other subtle characteristics, but the precise identity of these 
can not be known without further investigation; they can by no means 
be assumed as - they often are. Implications are drawn for theory, past 
and future research, methodology, and social policy, particularly in 
the educational realm. 
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*paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Rural Sociological Society, 
Denver, August, 1971., This research was supported by the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station as a, contribution to its research project H-2611. This 
project contributes to USDA, CSRS regional research project S-61, "Human 
Resource Development a L u Mobility in the Rural South." 
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THE PROBLEM 



This study sterns from the unexpected outcome of an investigation 
by Ku vie sky and Patella (1970) dealing with intergenorational mobil 
ity aspirations of Mexican American youth. Kuvlesky and Patella hy 
pothesized that the more strongly an individual identified with the 
ascriptive mother culture (identification was measured by an index 
of Spanish language use), the less likely he would be to desire up- 
ward mobility. The hypothesis, based upon Parsons' description of 
the Mexican American subculture as par ti culari sti. c-ascript i ve^ ancj 
upon the validity of language usage as an indicator of ethnic iden- 
tification, was not upheld. As the former assumption still seems 
a reasonable one, the latter is being questioned here. The hyoo- 
thesis under test is the following: Relative use of the Spanish 

1 a.n g u a g e versus the English language is directly correlated with 
identification with the ethnic subculture. 

REVIEW or LITERATURE 

The literature must be examined in two areas:, language usage 
in relation to culture, and the nature of the Mexican American 
subculture. tf/ith respect to the first of these, sociolinguistic 
and sociological theorists and researchers have long assumed that 
language usage patterns of bilingual groups of people directly 
reflect people's relative involve men t with the ethnic mother cul- 
ture and the second culture. Josf.ua Fishman (1966:25), in his 

♦ 

comprehensive theoretical and empirical study of language loyalty 
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of various Ethnic groups in ths United States, generally equates 
maintenance of the mother tongue with identification with the eth- 
nic subculture. Likewise do numerous other theorists (Kroeber, 
1964:vii; Christian and Christian, 1956:303; Leach, 1956:32; Hoijer 
1964:456). Empirical investigators as well generally assume that 
language usage is a valid indicator of ethnic identification (Lam- 
bert, 1966:463; Heller, 1951:31; Hayden, 1966; Kloss, 1956:212). 
However, their basic assumption has been challenged occasionally, 
and has been proved to be invalid for many ethnic subgroups around 
the world. Often ethnic identity and unity and maintenance of the 
mother tongue have been separated so that one exists without the 
other. Kloss (1952; 212) points out a possible reason for this: "A 
high degree of ethnic pride and self-reliance may, at first glance, 
seem definitely favorable to language maintenance. Actually these 
characteristics may hasten the process of assimilation since they 
may lead to the view that group life can be maintained without lin- 
guistic continuity." Examples of cases in which language and ath- 
nicity have go ns their separate ways may be found in Johnston (1965 
449), OJainreich ( 19 E 3:100), Fishman and Nahirny (1954), Hohenthal 
and WcCorkle (1955:263-300) and many others. An extensive body of 
literature explores the numerous variables which affect language 
choice at a given moment or in terms of general patterns of usage. 
Fishman provides a useful (although not complete) synthesis of tries 
in his schema of domains of language usage (Figure l). 

The literature on the Mexican American subculture is primarily 
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descri p t i v e and subjective to date, but the picture it provides is 
quite consistent. This review will focus on those aspects of the 
subculture which will form the foundation for the specific empiri- 
cal hypotheses of this study; due to the limitations of the data, 
it will center on the family. To begin, the source of the culture, 
and a prime force in its maintenance, is Mexico (Edmonson, 1957: 

52; Gonzalez, 1967:29). Parsons describes tha culture as particu- 
lar! sti c-ascri pti ve (1951:200) and thus very traditionalistic. The 
ties to family overshadow all others (Rebel, 1966:55). The prin- 
ciple of male dominance is basic (1966:59) and the father is the 
center of authority and responsibility (Christian and Christian, 
1966:302). The ethic of "rnachismd' is central to the upbringing of 
the young boy (He 11 or, 1969:35). It is an image of the ideal male 
which 'includes sexual prowess, physical strength, adventurousness 
and courage, male dominance, self-confidence and verbal articula- 
tion." But, according to Christian and Christian, 

The division of labor between the ssx.es is sharply defined. 

It is not considered proper for women to work outside the 
home or for men to engage in household activities... The 
Mexican woman traditionally had no other concept of her role 
or function than as a housekeeper with children (1966:202). 
Since she rarely uses effective methods of birth control, 
it is expected that she will bear children regularly, leav- 
ing no time for work outside the horns even were it other- 
wise permissible ( 1966:305), 

Likewise "the girl is trained for the home, the boy for the world 
(Tuck, 1946:124). Cathali ci-sm continues to be the predominant 
religion and to exert a powerful influence on the family (Heller, 
1966:17-19). The Mexican American is typically tradi tienali sti c 
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in his religion as in other realms or his life, and thus the church's 
proscription' of use of birth control measures is followed carefully 
and families tend to be large. Likewise divorce is proscribed (Gon- 
zalez, 1969:129). Education is not stressed in the subculture, and 
is recommended even less for girls than for boys , (Rube 1 , 1966:62). 

SOURCE AMD COLLECTION OF DATA* 

The data were collected in the spring of 1967 in two south- 
west Texas counties - Dimmit and Maverick - and two South Texas 
counties - Starr and Zapata. The subjects were sophomores in the 
seven high schools of these counties. These counties were selec- 
ted for the larger research project in that the populations were 
predominantly Ultx ican American, economically depressed and predom- 
inantly rural and/or non-metropolitan. They are especially appro- 
priate to this study as they are on or near the Mexican border, 
and thus the subjects are in a position to identify with either 
culture. Thera is a great deal of variability among the seven 
schools in terms of size, curricula offerred, nature of the stu- 
dents, and many other characteristics. The youth interviewed for 
this study comprised nine-tenths of those enrolled in the seven 
schools at the time. High school sophomores ware used in order to 

♦Information concerning the source and collection of data is 
drawn from the thesis of David W. Wright, Jr. (1968). 
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provide maximum comparability with other related studios. 

The schedule utilized in this study was pretested during the 
summer of 1965 on selected Negro and white male and female high 
school students in Bryan and College Station, Texas. An 18-page 



revised schedule (.uas administered to high school students in se- 
lected East Texas counties, and in two other Southern states in 
the spring of 1966. The schedule was then revised to the final 
12-page form employed in the collection of data for the study of 
which this study is a part. The data collection took place in May, 
1957, and was performed by means of group interviews conducted by 
trained graduate students in the selected schools. The interview - 
ers were introduced to the subjects as representatives of Texas A&f'i 
University who were studying youth in Texas. One of the interview- 
ers read each question aloud as th? respondents answered on the 
questionnaire. Both the respondents and the school officials were 
informed beforehand that all responses would be confidential: names 
and addresses of the respondents were collected only for the use 
of the researchers. Administration of the questionnaire took from 
35 to 70 minutes, with the pace being altered as appropriate for 
each group of i n t-er vi ewe rs . The subjects included all students pre- 

sent on the day of the interview (669 of the 755 sophomores) who 
were identified as Mexican American by means of four items on the 
questionnaire. There were 290 males and 305 females. 
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FRAME WORK 



As mentioned abous this data involves only certain aspects of 
family. Tha two m^jar areas of consideration are the following: 

1 ) Characteristics of tha family of orientation, in particular, 
contact with Mexico, roles of tha parents and working of woman out- 
side the horns, divorce, and education; and 2) Aspirations for fu- 
ture family of procreation, in particular, importance of family 
relative to other goals and involvements, desire to marry, idea.], 
family size, and working of women outside the horns. The basic 
assumption in each case will be that an individual who is from a 
mors typical Mexican American family or who aspires to have a more 
typical Mexican American family of his own would be more strongly 
identified with the subculture than an individual who is from a less 
typical Mexican American family qr who aspires to have a less typical 
one. In accordance with the hypothesis being^ te.s ted here, the for- 
mer individual would have a stronger preference for Spanish than the 
latter. 



INDICATORS AND /MEASUREMENTS* 



Language U s ag e 



Respondents were asked six questions concerning their use of 
language: l) Du you speak Spanish? 2) What language do you usually 

use when speaking with your parents? 3) What language do you usu- 




*A1 1 instruments may bo found at the conclusion of the paper. 
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ally use when talking with your close friends in your neighborhood? 

4) What language do you usually use when speaking with your close 
friends outside of class? 5) How many of the radio programs you 
listen to are broadcast in Spanish? and 5) How many of the? magazines 
and newspansrs which you read are in Spanish? Fishman's schema pro- 
vides a basis for evaluating the extent to which the available data 
on language usage may be expected to tap the universe (figure 1 ) . 

As the filled boxes indicate, in this study which did not differen- 
tiate among situations, the data comprise only 8 cells (or 8 blocks 
of 3 cells each). The data are thus somewhat limited, being heav- 
ily weighted in favor of t'na speaking medium over reading, with wri- 
ting totally neglected. They include both compr ehensi on and produc- 
tion roles, with some emphasis on comprehension, but completely ne- 
glect the inner role. However, they Jo include four of the six 
domains. 

It was decided to combine the five indicators of language usage 
(excluding the first question) into an index to allow broader gener- 
alization. Contrary to the method used by K'J via sky and Patella (137 0) 
which weighted all five items equally, it was decided that it would 
be lass arbitrary to weight the interaction context (the first three 
of the five items) equally against the non-interaction context .(the 
last two). A preliminary analysis of inter-item correlations was 
performed in order to determine whether or not any two items might 
be tapping the same things (Table 1-4), and thus to avoid giving un- 
do a weight to so me -aspect in one of the halves of the index. The 
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